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_- OUT OF THE-STORM: In an‘ orphanage near Seoul, Kini @inds 
home, a warm bath and a toweling by a girl orphan. The 
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Li Sin was a forlorn little waif when Fathers Duchesne 


and Lynch discovered her in the squatters’ settlement 
* on Jardine Hill in Hong Kong. Dirty, hungry and ragged, 
she was typical of the thousands of homeless refugee children 
who crowd the small British colony. To learn what happened 


to little Li. Sin after that meeting, turn to the next page. 
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brought a big change. The Fathers have been able to take 
care of Li Sin’s temporary needs, but housing for her and 
her family is yet needed. A little makes a big difference. 


BY GEORGE H. RATERMANN 


@ THATCH roofs may seem quaint to 
some. They’re a nuisance, though. 
The church here in San Miguel, a 
Mayan Indian town in the moun- 
tains of Guatemala, has a thatch 
roof, a poorly done job. It leaks like 
a sieve, and all the town buzzards 
make it a base for their unsavory 
operations. As Padre in San Miguel, 
I would like to change the roof but 
I can’t swing it yet and here’s the 
story. 

San Miguel’s people are Catholic 
in some ways but strongly influenced 
by superstition. There are more 
soothsayers—chemanes, we call them 
— than you can shake a stick at. 
These gentlemen are all for thatch 
roofs, at least on the church. 

“San Miguel,” they explain, “is 
an Indian. He likes thatch roofs. 
Besides, if we replace the thatch 
roof with another type, the rain will 
not fall on our town.” 

The people of San Miguel listen 
to these chemanes. The local Padre 
doesn’t have too much influence as 
yet. The very first resident priest 
arrived in San Miguel only a few 
years ago. The chemanes always ruled 


. 

before. The thatch roof will be hard 
to remove. The trick was turned 
once and here’s what happened. 

Some years ago, an energetic 
mayor was appointed. He sized up 
the thatch roof as a firetrap and an 
eyesore. The chemanes rumbled and 
muttered but Mr. Mayor had his 
way. The church got a wood-shingle 
roof, watertight and snappy looking. 

After the mayor’s term was up, a 
new man came in. The year after 
the new roof was installed, the rains 
didn’t come on May ist. May 15 — 
no rain. May 20 — still no rain. 

“We told you so!” chortled the 
triumphant chemanes. The chemanes 
got the new mayor to see the light. 
Off went the wood shingles; back 
went the thatch. And strangely, a 
few days after the job was done, the 
rain came down in torrents. 

The thatch roof still leaks like. a 
sieve. But San Miguel is happy — 
so they say. I hope San Miguel will 
help me convince the people that a 
watertight roof would be a good 
thing. It will take a diplomatic 
hand, though. The chemanes are a 
stubborn lot. 
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WE. THE PEOPLE 


No people in the world live as well as those of America. 


Here is proof offered in recent comparative statistics. 
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BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 


@ FOR A LONG TIME, missioners have other nations compare with our 
been telling the people of the United own. The figures assembled on these 
States how well off Americans are, pages show how well off are the 
compared to peoples in other lands. people of America. 

Until recently, statistics were Great inequalities exist 
few and far between to prove between nations and regions. 
this point. Now, largely Those who are more blessed 
through the work of the have an obligation in charity 
United Nations, statistics are towards those who are poorer. 
systematically assembled, and The facts in this article speak 
we can get a picture of how for themselves. 
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INFANT DEATHS UNDER 
ONE YEAR (per 1,000 births ) 
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MIN THE MATTER of physical 
health, the United States also 
leads the world. Only Sweden 
has a lower infant death rate than 
we have. The one cause of death 
in which America leads is auto- 
mobile fatalities. While the 
United States has low fatalities 
in a disease such as whooping 
cough, Bolivia ranks high. Pro- 
portionately, tuberculosis causes 
many more deaths in Japan and 
Hong Kong than in America. 

Another index of material well- 
being is the number of tele- 
phones. To complete the graphs 
opposite, a page 220 feet wide 
would be needed. 





ANNUAL CAUSES OF DEATH PER 100,000 POPULATION| 
































U.S.A. | BOLIVIA| JAPAN | HONG KONG| CEYLON 

TYPHOID 0.2 11.1 1.3 4.8 12.0 
T.B. 30.0; 60.5 | 169.8 140.6 56.7 
WHOOPING 

COUGH 0.8 | 175.5 1i2 0.3 1.0 
MALARIA 0.1 29.7 0.1 6.2 32.9 
TYPHUS 0.2 9.9 0.1 — 0 
AUTO 

ACCIDENTS 22.1 0.9 2.2 5.3 3.0 
BIRTH 

INFECTIONS 2.8 14.7 5.7 6.4 26.1 
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| US.A—42525,000 Raa mmmen 
- BOLIVIA———3,700 
| TANGANYIKA-8,800 

"| JAPAN——29,500 <> opm ona 
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(Keep going for another 216 feet) 


INDIA———159, 400 @meeeeaee 





EACH SYMBOL = 5,000 CARS 








| US.A.— 43,004,000 PRP RE PR RM EE 


(Keep going for another 219 feet) 
| PERU 46,753 PPO LAL ELLE 
| CONGO 5432 C¢ 
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INDIA———-168,397 Pere PP ee ET re 
(Keep going for another 7'/2 inches) e 
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(Keep going for another 8 feet) = 
EACH SYMBOL = 5,000 PHONES 
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@ AMERICANS have built for them- 
selves a prosperous way of life. We 
have more material blessings to 
count than any other nation on the 
face of the earth. We are better 
housed, better fed, and possess more 
material comforts, than any other 
people, anywhere. 

Even in the realm of spiritual 
things, we have greater opportuni- 
ties. The United States has 15 priests 
to take care of every 10,000 Catho- 
lics. Some Catholic countries, such 
as Mexico and Bolivia, do well to 
average one priest for the same 
number. In mission lands, the pro- 
portion of priests to Catholics is 
higher; but in terms of total popu- 
lation, the United States again takes 
the lead, as in the chart below. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GO it 


SCHOOLS PUPILS 
U.S.A. 28,354 7,929,484 
TANGANYIKA 115 = 11,413 
GUATEMALA 1 = 2,289 
INDIA 19,705 4,675,441 
JAPAN 15,266 7,266,032 
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PROPORTION OF PRIESTS TO 10,000 PEOPLE 


(Catholic and total populations) 
U.S.A. MEXICO BOLIVIA 
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Cath. — 15 Cath. — I Cath. — 0.75 
Total — 2.5 Total — 0.9 Total — 0.7 


JAPAN TANGANYIKA INDIA 
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Cath. — 57 Cath— 14.6 
Total — 0.1 Total — 0.15 























WE, THE PEOPLE 


@ we, the people of the world, are all 
children of the one Father. We have 
been put on this earth to serve God and 
work out our salvation. We are all 
brothers, and each one of us has the 
obligation to:see that every other per- 
son has the essential requirements for 
life. These are: (1) sufficient food, (2) 
decent clothing, (3) proper shelter, 
(4) necessary medical aid, (5) oppor- 
tunity for a basic education, (6) oppor- 
tunity to work, (7) 

opportunity for rec- 

reation, (8) the neces- 

saries of our religion. 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


When I was in Manchuria, one of 
my worries was the increasing num- 
ber of converts in contrast to the 
output of natiye priests. When the 
missioner has many Christians to 
care for, he finds it more and more 
difficult to concentrate on expan- 
sion. 

This problem involves the funda- 
mental attitude of the missioner or 
more important still, the policy of 
the group with which he works. 
Unless the emphasis is placed, in 
season and out of season, on the 
formation of an indigenous, self- 
sustaining Church as soon as pos- 
sible — while observing the normal 
safeguards — the danger“is that the 
missioner will become a pastor of 
souls, and not a blazer of new trails. 


Some have estimated that the‘per- 
centage of priests engaged exclu- 
sively in expanding the Church runs 
about five per cent of the total of 
priests in the world. Statistics are 
dangerous unless properly inter- 
preted. Suppose for safety’s sake we 
put the number at ten per cent — 
to include those who give more than 
half of their time to this important 
work. What a pity that this com- 
patatively small percentage is in 
constant danger of being diverted to 
other tasks. 

Recently I was talking to one of 
our missioners on furlough from 
Africa. He expressed concern lest 
the increasing number of converts 
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would claim so much of the mis- 
sioners’ time that little would be 
left for seeking new ones. I asked 
him if native vocations are coming 
fast enough to give some assurance 
of relief. They are. 


In some African missions, the 
growth has been so fast that the 
Fathers are forced to issue “‘confes- 
sion tickets” entitling each Christian 
to go to confession once a month — 
since the burden of hearing confes- 
sions had become intolerable. In 
one mission, for a period of over ten 
years, there were about three thou- 
sand converts a year. This is excep- 
tional, of course, but it points up 
the problem. 

One can easily see the remedy: 
namely, a well-trained, indigenous 
clergy who will take over the care of 
souls, allowing missioners to go 
farther afield for the work of expan- 
sion. This requires clear objectives 
and the integrating of activities. 
The danger is that the missioners 
may be inveigled into time-absorb- 
ing projects, that are on the periph- 
ery as far as the main objective 
—indigenous clergy—is concerned. 
Mission societies have to guard 
against this danger, or they will find 
that most of the personnel no longer 
are missioners. 

Our readers should pray often and 
fervently for native vocations. 











HOME, SWEET HOME. Half the folk on earth are ill-housed. Many 
of them live in diseasé-breeding slums such as this of Puerto Rico. 


Every family on earth has the right to a decent place to call home. 
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Vay the Saviour of the world 


bless you today 


and | throughout the year! 
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oa = lo! the days are hastening on, 

F By prophets seen of old, 

When with the ever circling years 
Shall come the time foretold 
When the new heaven and earth shall own 
The Prince of Peace their King, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 
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The auditorium for the new parish (above) serves as the temporary church. 
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Father Lawler’s proudest achievement (opposite) is in his first seminarian. 


First Steps in Lima 


@ aT LAST, after a wait of centuries, 
the great Saint Rose has a parish 
named for her in her own home 
town of Lima, Peru. 

The priest who built the first par- 
ish in honor of the first saint of the 
New World is Father John J. 
Lawler, of New Bedford, Mass. 

Father Lawler has a considerable 
number of other firsts to his credit. 
Weare told he is the first red-headed 
pastor Lima has had. He built the 
first parochial school in Lima, was 
the first to have evening Masses, 
and was the first to erect an audi- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCIS P. MILROY 


torium for use as a_ temporary 
church. Now he is boasting his 
proudest achievement. He has sent 
the first vocation from his new par- 
ish to the seminary. 

When: Father Lawler began his 
new parish about two years ago, 
there was one Mass on Sunday. 
‘Today the parish has five Masses 
Sunday morning, and one more on 
Sunday afternoon. 

Much of the credit for the new 
parish must go to Senorita Maria 
Rosario Araoz, a dynamic Catholic 
woman. 
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Fathers John O’Brien and John 
oe — ; — Waldie chat with some of their 
¢ g —— : : new parishionersin Lima, Peru. 


“ +d c @runps for building the 
ifs " a | new parish came from 
: many sources, but the ma- 
a fF ; jority are raised locally. 
“ L / Though the parishioners 


ee are mostly poor or middle- 
= 7; class people, they have been 

an generous in their aid. 
N Father Lawler makes fre- 
of Sols ; quent ‘“‘raids’? on: Lima 
Tp 2 a Be 3 business concerns, both 


native and American, for 
help. The parish is being 


ft Po ‘paid for as it is built. 
j \ id : MARYKNOLL 























Here's a view (above: of the parish to date. The temporary convent is at 
right, next the auditorium and school. Eventually twenty Maryknoll Sis- 
ters (below) will staff the school. Building funds were raised locally. 
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MOTHER 


OF A 


PRIEST 


M JAPAN is a land whose scenic 
beauty has been the subject of many 
a travelogue. No one can look at 
Fujisan, clothed in the snows of 
winter, thrown up against the clear 
blue sky, and not sing its praises. 
And who has not heard of Japan’s 
cherry blossoms? 

But today I. saw something far 
more beautiful than Fuji or cherry 
blossoms. I saw a mother’s face. And 
the mother was the mother of a 
Japanese priest. No joy can compare 
to that of a priest on the day of his 
ordination. No mother can be 
prouder and at the same time more 
humble than the mother of a priest 


























on that day. Both of these elements 
were clearly etched in the face of 
Kabayama San. Not long ago her 
son became “another Christ.” Not 
long ago he held in his consecrated 
hands, for the first time, Christ Jesus. 
Was it any wonder, then, that this 
mother of a priest was happy? 

Every mother has to make great 
sacrifices for her children. But the 
mother of a priest makes the great- 
est of sacrifices, because inevitably 
the priest-son is the one closést to 
her heart. 

Father Kabayama grew up dur- 
ing the war. The Kabayama family 
knew only uncertainty, death, strife 
and chaos. Yet this mother’s firm 
faith was her strength. And when at 
length the fires had been put out, 
when bombs at night screamed no 
more, when peace of a kind at last 
returned to this beautiful land, God 
had a special gift for Kabayama 
San. He had chosen her son to fol- 
low Him. 

There they stood, the young priest 
and his aging mother. No artist, I 
think, could capture the look on her 
face. And her son, clear-eyed and 
well prepared for his great task, 
spoke volumes when he said, ““This 
is my mother.” 

Who knows what the future holds 
for this priest? But who can doubt 
that. this land, which has so often 
been wet with the blood of martyrs, 
will long resist Christ, when we see 
a mother and son such as these? 

May Kabayama San’s motherly 
happiness never be dimmed! There 
will come a day, please God, when 
she will be welcomed in heaven by 
Our Lady, with the words, “‘I, too, 
am the Mother of a Priest.” 
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Y FIRST 

Christmas 
in Chile was a rich 
experience. Rich 
in simplicity; rich in the poverty of 
the people of my parish in Temuco 
—so similar to the poverty of the 
stable that the Christ Child chose. 

Most of the people received Jesus 
in Holy Communion, thereby giv- 
ing Him the warmest reception pos- 
sible. The presencé of so many at 
the holy table meant joy for the peo- 
ple. And it meant thankful happi- 
ness for the Padre who has the privi- 
lege of bringing Christ back into 
the lives of these people who have 
been so long without priests. 

In the afternoon we had a simple 
party for the children. All we could 
afford this year was milk, some 
crackers and chocolate bars, but the 
youngsters thought it was the best 
party they ever had. It takes so 
little to make the poor happy. 

— Joseph S. Smith 
Temuco, Chile 





CHRISTMAS ROUNDUP 


A missioner’s Christmas with his flock is a heart- 
warming experience, but it is always tinged with a 
poignant sadness over the fact that so few in the 
world are gathered around the Crib of the Saviour. 


THE DECORATIONS and sing- 
ing at the prisoner-of-war chapels 
made my Christmas last year seem 
much like Christmas at home. The 
choir was made up of sixty prisoners 
and twenty women nurses from the 
prison hospital. 

Vivid in my mind, as I offered 
two early Masses on Christmas 
Day for the prisoners, was the war 
between communism and Christi- 
anity that had gone on in the prison 
compounds. I remembered when 
the Communists attacked the Cath- 
olics at three one morning. Many 
Catholics were injured. A tank pro- . 
tected the Catholic group in another 
camp for three days before it was 
rescued. 

But I was pleased when I re- 
called that we have 933 prisoners of 
war preparing for baptism. 

— Roy D. Petipren 


Korea 


WE HAD a wonderful Christmas. 
The pageant, which preceded mid- 














night Mass, boasted a live baby as 
the Infant. Because our church is 
small and the night was hot and 
clear, we decided to have midnight 
Mass out in the yard. I said the 
morning Mass in the plaza, under a 
palm tree. Afterwards we gave gifts 
to 250 poor children. They had a 
wonderful time, and so did we, even 
though we almost perished from 

three hours in that blazing sun. 
— Richard S$. McMonigal 

Riberalta, Bolivia 


DURING the Novena in prepara- 
tion for Christmas, the people made 
donations each evening. Before 
Christmas the funds collected were 
used to buy Christmas baskets for 
the poor. The groceries were placed 
in a big box in front of the Crib, 
before distribution. 

Dona Eva, our cook, decorated 
the Christmas tree. An admiring 
Indian tested the strength of the 
tree ornaments by squeezing one. I 
was amused at the look of amaze- 
ment on his face, when he found 
that broken glass hurt his fingers 
and heard bits of broken glass tin- 
kling on the floor. 

However, the Crib in the main 
parish was not to be compared to 
the one erected in the Mayan vil- 
lage of Dzi, where the last Mass was 
celebrated on Christmas morning. 
The Indians placed in their Crib 
three Infants of different sizes. Sur- 
rounding the Infants were toy pigs, 





ducks, geese and two dolls on horse- 
back. 

During midnight Mass, a thief 
broke into the poor boxes. He 
didn’t get anything of value; and to 
make matters worse, he stumbled 
and scraped his forehead in making 
his escape. Later the sexton identi- 
fied the man by his injured fore- 
head. The president of the town 
condemned the guilty one to hard 
labor in helping to build our new 
sacristy. I did not want to press 
charges but the president insisted. 
— Robert E. Lee 

Tzucacab, Mexico 


MANY of the soldiers stationed in 
Pusan had asked their friends and 
relatives, early last fall, to send 
clothing, toys and candy for the 
needy refugees. One night we had a 
truckload of cartons to open. 
Thoughtful Americans from all over 
the U.S. had sent many gifts. 

On the Saturday before Christ- 
mas we had a special party for all 
the patients of our clinic who are in 
casts. All 150 of them had a won- 
derful time. 

Every child who came to our 
Christmas party received a wrapped 
Christmas gift. Names were called 
out as each gift — a piece of warm 
clothing and a toy — was destined 
for a particular child. One of the 
Army units baked many pans of 
delicious chocolate cake for the oc- 
casion, so each child received a 











generous portion in addition to 
caridy. 

It was a pleasant experience to 
look down upon this large crowd, 
all seated close together on the floor 
of the children’s clinic. Their faces 
were flushed with the heat gen- 
erated in crowded quarters and 
with the excitement. When they 
heard their names called, their faces 
lit up with happy expressions and 
shining eyes. 

— Sister Anne Charles 

Pusan, Korea 


CHRISTMAS in Huehuetenango 
was very beautiful. The girl’s choir, 
under the direction of the Sisters, 
sang, and the church was filled. All 
three Masses were well attended but 
there was an evident absence of 
townspeople. 

Most of those who attended the 
Masses came from villages at a dis- 
tance from town. They are too poor 
to buy shoes but they willingly 
walked two or three hours to attend 
Mass. The journeys were hard ones, 
because the walkers were fasting, to 
be able to receive Communion. 

On Christmas afternoon, I was 
talking to one of the young men of 
the town. I asked him if he had been 
to any of the Masses. He said he 
hadn’t gone to church that day; he 
had not known Christmas is a holy- 
day of obligation. 

— Edward J. McGuinness 
Huehuetenango, Guatemala 





ONCE MORE the thrill of mid- 
night Mass. No children were al- 
lowed, so the 350 adults were not 
unduly crowded. The choir, now 
second to none in this metropolitan 
area, took the congregation in spirit 
right back to Bethlehem itself. Six 
G.I.’s, who were squeezed against 
the back wall, had misty eyes when 
they heard the familiar melodies of 
favorite carols. 

Our two Masses in the morning 
were crowded, too. All told, over six 
hundred of our devoted people 
received Communion, and I can 
tell you they were really happy. 
Each of the 200 children who came 
to our party was given a fistful of 
candy and a holy picture. The chil- 
dren did not know that the pictures 
were our last year’s Christmas cards, 
and it would not have mattered if 
they did. On Christmas, 37 more 
Christian names were added to our 
baptismal record. 

— Joseph W. Connors 
Pusan, Korea 


THE young people of the parish , 
spent two days tidying up the prop- 
erty and the church. They put up 
wreaths and decorations, inside and 
outside. The church was jammed at 
both the midnight and the morning 
Masses; so much so, that we had to 
hire a loudspeaker to carry the 
services to those unable to enter the 
church. 

The man who came to run the 














loudspeaker also brought a few 
records, which he played before and 
after Mass. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to hear John McCormack’s 
golden voice, singing Adeste Fideles, 
on the balmy 
Formosan air. 
Both the mid- 
night and morn- 
* ing Masses were 
Solemn High — 
the first time’ Sol- 
emn High Masses 
have ever been 
celebrated in 
Tienchung. The 
Catholics seemed to appreciate the 
extra solemnity. And’ I’m sure that 
it added impressiveness to the occa- 
sion for the scores of interested 
pagans who were present. 
— Michael 7. O’Connor 
Tienchung, Formosa 


ACCORDING to the Hikone cus- 
tom, those to be baptized met at 
four in the afternoon before Christ- 
mas, for a little retreat. This was fol- 
lowed at six by our common meal: 
a lesson in corporate living and in 
the oneness with Christ to be 
achieved through baptism. This les- 
son is necessary here, where a strong 
caste system exists. Among the fifty- 
nine candidates for baptism were 
day laborers and university stu- 
dents, doctors and ragpickers, 
grandmothers and skipping juniors 
—all to become brethren in the 








Lord. A lofty style, with many high- 
falutin words, is sauce for the 
learned, but the poor listen in vain. 
The colloquial language pleases the 
uneducated, but irritates the high 
and mighty. It 
will be a long 
struggle to break 
down dividing 
walls, but our 
pre-baptismal 
dinner is a step 
in the right direc- 
tion. 

After the bap- 
tisms, a rented 
truck, which had been transformed 
into a Nativity float, equipped with 
spotlights, loud-speaker and record 
player, made its way through the 
streets of Hikone, to wish everybody 
a Merry Christmas. Our high-school 
boys ran alongside the truck and 
passed out leaflets explaining the 
meaning of the holyday. 

Then it was time for the Solemn 
High Mass. Our chapel normally 
holds 125, but it bulged out to 
accommodate over four hundred. 

On Christmas afternoon, the poor 
of the city gathered at the mission 
to receive gift bundles of clothing, 
rice and candy. 

— Alfred E. Smith 

Hikone, Japan 


THE MISSION at Uji Yamada has 
grown from a handful of twenty 
Catholics in December of 1949, to 
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some 150 at the present time. The 
mission is located near the Grand 
Shrine at Ise —the Westminster 
Abbey of Japan, the most sacred of 
all the Shinto shrines in Japan. Over 
three million people visited this 
shrine last year. That gives some 
idea of the competition the pastor, 
Father Edward A. Walsh faces. 

The secret of his success, under 
God, is the warmth of his under- 
standing of, and sympathy with, 
Japanese customs. I saw an example 
of this when he took me to the town 
hall on Christmas night, to watch a 
series of Japanese plays. We per- 
severed through over four hours, 
despite being handicapped by not 
understanding all that the actors 
were saying, and by having children 
climb all over us. However, Father 
Walsh had an excellent opportunity 
to say a few words about the Catho- 
. lic Church to the audience. He 
spoke during an intermission in the 
prolonged festivities. There were 
almost a thousand people in the hall 
— mostly non-Christians. I think 
that they went home with some 
very clear ideas about what the 
Catholic Church could mean to 
them. : 

— James H. Gorman 

Uji Yamada, Japan 


EVIDENCE of the need for more 
priests in Korea is the letter I 
received after last Christmas. It 
came from Catholic lepers at the 





So Rok asylum, on an island off 
Southern Korea. 

“Through the providence of God 
and the love of Mary, we had a most 
joyous Christmas — even though no 
priest was able to come and give us 
the holy sacraments and Mass. 

“All the Catholics and catechu- 
mens, accompanied by a borrowed 
organ, sang Christmas carols and 
recited the rosary. Ours was a 
humble celebration of Our Lord’s 
birthday; yet we are confident that 
Our Infant Saviour, knowing our 
hearts, was pleased. For we have 
seen in the Gospel that His love for 
the lepers is so great that He cured 
many by the touch of His hand, 
even though others did. not dare to 
approach them. 

“After our prayers, we awarded 
prizes to our boys and girls for their 
faithful attendance at Sunday 
School and for their excellence in 
learning the catechism. 

**Christmas is the one day of each 
year when all we Catholics eat at 
the same table and experience that 
special Christian joy. We all re- 
solved that during the coming year 
we would study further the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ and try harder 
to give an example of full Christian 
living, to show our gratitude to God 
and to lead, if possible, some of our 
fellow lepers to follow us and em- 
brace the true Faith.” 

— Hugh L. Craig 

Korea 
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FOR THE HOLY SACRIFICE 





Philippines . Churchrepairs ......... 

Bolivia .. . Five newchapels,each ..... 500 
Peru ... : Chapelrepairs......... 500 
Cie .... Gaerdvorgam. . 2 2. 2 ws ew 300 
Mexico .. . Drapeforaltar. ........ 150 
Japan. . . . Vestments for funerals . ..... 75 
Guatemala . . Mass vestments, I oi: Wo ah sin 50 
Bolivia . . . Mass vestments, perset. .... . 50 
Korea. . . . Mass wine andhosts. ...... 30 





Africa. . . . Aschool,complete. ....... $2,000 
Chile . . . . Supportof 40 orphans. ..... 500 
Peru .. . . Athleticequipment. ....... 500 -- 
Formosa. . . Orphanage support, per month . . 250 
Chile . . . . School books, 600 at 30¢ each . . 180 
Japan. . . . Catechetical supplies. ...... 60 
Mexico . . . 400 catechisms,10¢ each. .... 40 
Japan. . . . Slide projector; film strips pha ae Me 25 


Bolivia . . . 75 school benches,each .... . 6.50 
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loners Request 





Africa. . . . Medicine for 24,232 charity cases . $1,000 
Formosa. . . Dispensary rent, one year. . .. . 600 
Hong Kong. . Treatment of sick refugees, per month 200 
Bolivia ... . Medicine .......-2244-. 100 
Chile . . . . Cod-liver oil, 40¢ per bottle. . . . 40 


FOR THE POOR 


Chile . . . . Food for children, one year... . 





Africa. . . . Food and shelter, one year... . 

Japan. . . . Food for 180 families, one month. . 200 
Bolivia . . . Food and clothing, per month .. . 95 
Hong Kong. . Light, water for refugees, per month 40 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


I enclose $........00- ee Gn I Gils a oo wc en taidadeceves 








KOREAN PHOTO STORY 


CHRISTMAS 


IN 


PUSAN 


@ in A city wracked by the oppres- 
sive misery of war, Christmas Day 
will make little change in the lives 
of the people of Pusan, Korea. The 
lines of sick will be before the Mary- 
knoll Clinic, as they are every other 
day. For the Christians, there will 
be the joy of Mass and Communion. 
For some children, there will be 
Christmas parties. But for the major- 
ity, Christmas will be just another 
day. 

Since the Sisters opened their 
dispensary, two years ago, 690,246 
patients have been treated, and over 
19,000 home visits made. 








Cardinal Spellman visited Korea last year and took time out from his busy tour 
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What a stark contrast there is between the starving baby in Sister’s arms (left) 
and the chubby little Korean angels gaily staging the parish Christmas pageant. 





**Will there be enough warm clothing to go around?” is the question that nags at 
Maryknoll’s Father Joseph Connors as he helps a few of Pusan’s million refugees. 
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You’d get a lump in your throat, too, if you hugged to yourself the warmth of the 
first sweater you ever owned and reveled in the strange feeling that someone cared. 
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THE PADRE 
AND THE 


MEDICINE MAN 


BY THOMAS P. O’ROURKE 


@ ‘we’ VE GOT a medicine man who 
uses a hypodermic needle,” boasted 
Ciriaco, an old Indian cowboy, to 
a tourist in Mexico. The tourist 


obviously did not believe Ciriaco’s ° 


statement. 

“‘Be patient, senor,” said Ciriaco. 
“Wait until I finish the story. I was 
on my way to the city when I first 
met the Padre who was to work in 
our village. I scarcely had time to 
say ‘Hello,’ for I was in a hurry. We 
Indians don’t go down to the city 
often; and when we do, we try to 
get back into our hills as quickly as 
possible. All I remember of that 
meeting is that the Padre was very 
kind. He invited me to visit him on 
my return. 

‘Later, when I was in our village 
for the New Year fiesta, I visited 
the Padre, and he took me over to 
the church. There was a crib, to 
remind the people of Our Lord’s 
coming..I was surprised at the num- 
ber of people in the church. During 
the years we were without a Padre, 
very few villagers bothered to go to 
church. And when the Padre gave 
our new chief a special blessing, I 


felt convinced that our village was 
to enjoy long, long days of peace. 

“The Padre began to repair the 
old church and the priest’s house. 
All of us, I remember, went to the 
woods one day to cut the timber 
needed for the building; our oxen 
dragged the logs down the steep 
mountain trails. Even those who 
didn’t especially care for the Padre 
had to co-operate. The chief had 
given orders to the whole village. 

“The only one who dared refuse 
was the medicine man. He was mad 
because lots of people were going 
to the Padre to be cured of their 
illnesses and snake bites. 

“Of course, the medicine man 
was called from time to time, to 
take care of some of the older folks. 
Once he tried to charge an old man 
too much for his services — this after 
the medicine man had failed, and 
the Padre had cured the sick man. 
When. the old man’s son heard 
about it, he got out his gun. 

“We all wondered who’d take 
care of the medicine man’s wounds. 
His brother dug out the bullets, but 
the brother knew little about medi- 
cine. Later that night, in the mocn- 
light, I saw the medicine man move 
from shadow to shadow until he got 
to the rectory. 

“The Padre not only cured the 
bullet wounds; he also showed the 
medicine man some things about 
modern medicine. Maybe that’s why 
the medicine man likes the Padre so 
much. I know that our medicine 
man is the only one in these hills 
who uses a hypodermic needle.” 

Ciriaco glanced at the tourist and 
asked, “‘Do you believe me now, 
senor?” 
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CHRIST CAME TO ALL T 
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Christ did not come to earth just to save the peaple of “n- 
Galilee or Jerusalem, He gave His life for ALL men of : 
all time. He sends His followers with the command to 

“go teach all nations.’ We are not worthy of His sacri- 

fice or our own Christian heritage unless we are ac- 

tively interested in every man in every nation on earth, 
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EDITORIAL 


The Unfinished Story 


@ ir 1s strange that the human fam- 
ily should now possess almost every- 
thing under the sun, except the 
one thing it has always particularly 
longed for. Strange, too, that this 
should be the very thing that the 
Saviour of the world put within its 
anxious reach, at infinite cost. Peace 
on earth is the dream of the race — 
the true golden fleece — the quest 
of the ages. Not the partial, fleeting 
peace we have always had to be 
content with. No, peace of another, 
deeper sort, everywhere persisting 
and pervading; peace in the hearts 
of men; the peace of brothers, true 
and universal; the peace of God. 
This peace is the vital need of the 
family. We have desired it with 
quenchless desire; and yet it is the 
one great prize that forever eluded 
us. Why not take and make our own 
the merciful gift so dearly pur- 
chased? Why not grasp at last what 
everybody wants far above rubies, 
and in spite of every old, unhappy 
discord and failure? Why not forget 
the things that lie behind, and 
stretch forward to those that are 
ahead? There must be some fatal 





do so ourselves? 
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paralysis on us in this matter. 

The story of mankind will be a 
good story if it has a good ending. 
It is a brave story, when all is said 
and pondered. The record is dotted 
with every sort of mistake, of course 
— even as yours and mine. But put 
it all together and it makes a long 
saga of purposeful struggle and sacri- 
fice. Essentially and in the main, 
notwithstanding, it is a generous 
amount of floundering futility. 
Surely this story ought to end hap- 
pily, rewardingly. Surely it ought to 
turn out well, even gloriously, in a 
world that is full of worthy aims and 
honest, patient effort in spite of all 
its faults. But whether it will or not, 
remains yet to be determined. All’s 
wrong that ends wrong. 

Could the story of the human fam- 
ily have a bad ending? Is that pos- 
sible—even conceivable—after all 
the climbing and striving and push- 
ing, the rugged paths surmounted 
and the noble heights gained, the 


daring and the doing? Add the- 


treasures and traditions stored up; 
the old bridges painfully crossed, 
and the new vistas opened wide; 


= This Month’s Cover 
M ‘2. ONCE again our cover artist, Joseph Watson Little, has 


painted a truly significant and universal interpretation of 
the Christmas story. Here once again is the reminder that 
Mary, the Mother of mankind, wants all her children to 
know the joys of Christ’s birthday. Our lady offers her Son 
to all the people of the world. But who is to tell the awaiting 
nations about this sublime gift, unless we who know of it 
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the heady dreams of all mankind, 
wise and unwise; the whole great 
cavalcade of the ages. 

Add, too, the simple goodness of 
the uncounted, unsung millions — 
the badness, also, if you like, and 
the foolishness. Add all the endless 
toil and turmoil and trouble of the 
whole mammoth, age-spanning, 
world-girdling human family. Add 
the smiles and the tears of a uni- 
verse. Add home firesides and sleep- 
ing cities, the nursery romp, the 
cheerful board, the love of friends. 
Add kind hearts and gentle deeds 
and oceans of prayer... 

Add all of that and ten thousand 
times more; add anything you like 
and everything you fancy. Yes, it 
makes a famous story, to be sure; 
and that without hinting at half of 
it. But do not add peace. Do not 
add what we never had — although 
it is the one thing that we always 
wanted more than all the rest. And 
because we cannot add peace, do 


’ not add the happy ending, either — 
“that is not yet. 


PEACE is near us, though. Indeed, 
it never has been far away since it 
first beckoned to us, smiled upon 
us, from a little crib in Bethlehem. 
That was many years ago, but now 
peace smiles and beckons again. 
What is that witchery that steals 
through the winter air, warms the 
blood, opens hearts, casts a sudden 
glow over the harsh realities of life, 
makes a whole distracted world feel 
akin for an enchanted space, as the 
year revolves and brings Bethlehem 
back to us once more? It is not 
witchery: It is the nearness of God. 
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It is the goodness and kindness of 
God Our Saviour appearing; it is 
His patience and insistence in what 
concerns the needs of men. 

The offer of peace on earth to 
men of good will is still graciously, 
invitingly renewed. Peace comes 
from heaven, if it comes at all. That 
is very evident. It is not native to 
us, as we have superabundantly 
learned. Why not grasp it, then, 
while there is yet time and oppor- 
tunity? Why not make sure of the 
one gift needed by the whole family 
more than anything else? We can 
always have peace certainly, on 
Heaven’s terms. 


— Bishop James E. Walsh 
35 
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Carrying the Blessed Sacrament on a sick call in 
Lipa is done in great style. The town band often 
accompanies the missioner, blaring a way along the 
tropical paths. Even rain (above) does not daunt 
the procession. Maryknollers, now in the Philip- 
pines, went to the islands after exile from China. 
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These island girls are preparing flowers for the Corpus Christi procession. 
The people of the Philippines love to make public demonstrations of faith. 


Maryknollers, newly arrived from China, get a briefing from Bishop Santos, 
who, shortly after this picture was taken, became Manila’s new archbishop. 
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Sunday is a busy day for Father Justin Kennedy. Baptism is given in groups. 
The Lipa diocese was badly in need of priests, hence Maryknoll’s new work. 
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Same Experience 

Not long ago, I saw on TV, Korean 
poverty. Stricken and homeless children. 
Truly, it reminds me of my own poverty 
back in Austria in 1900, where I also was 
an orphan. But I never faced bullets as 
Korean children do,.and without the mis- 
sioners there, many more would die of 
malnutrition and starvation. 
Pittsburgh GEORGE WERBANEC, SR. 


Contented 
“‘Remember Maryknoll’”’ has become a 
password among the girls as well as the 
boys. We have to prove that we are as 
generous as the boys are. This is hard to 
do in our class because they outnumber 
us two to one. Confidentially, we really 
know that girls are more generous! 

We call our club the ‘Elsie Club” be- 
cause one of our members found some 
pins labeled “‘Elsie.’’ You would laugh if 
you knew who Elsie is — or maybe you 
do. Elsie is the name of a cow. The only 
connection is that our little gift will make 
you as contented as Elsie, the contented 
cow. 


Altadena, Calif. 


THE ELSIE MEMBERS 


“As Maine Goes...” 

I am enthralled with the piece entitled 
“My Chinese Prisons,”’ by Sister M. 
Marcelline; subtitled —so horrifyingly 
— “Sisters Go to Jail.” Just imagine 
that, in this, the middle of the twentieth 
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OF THE MONTH 


We enjoy our mail: it keeps us close to 
Maryknoll friends. 


century — Sisters go to jail! In this arti- 
cle Sister Marcelline lives, breathes and 
typifies the faith she possesses. Take a 
look at the very first phrase: “I lay on 
my hard Chinese -bed” — now turn to 
the very last phrase: “‘God is good.” 
Between these two phrases, lies as power- 
ful a piece of writing as has ever been my 
good fortune to read. Sister Marcelline 
speaks of Maine as her home. If Sister is 
from Maine, then let us hope and pray 
that ‘‘as Maine goes, so goes the nation.” 
Forgive me if I went overboard a bit. I 
have seldom been as touched as I have 
by this piece of writing. 
JAMES GLEASON 

Hollywood 


Sympathy 

Enclosed you will find a small donation 
that my little boy has asked me to send 
you. In your last issue — the one with 
the tiny toddler crying on the cover — 
Llovd found a friend he could sympa- 
thize with. ‘Mama, this little boy is cry- 
ing. Why, Mama? Why, Daddy?” - 

So we turned to the inner page telling 
about the cover, and Lloyd, too, almost 
cried, when we said that the little boy 
was crying because he was hungry. So 
Lloyd has asked me to send you this 
small donation to help feed all the hungry 
boys and girls all over the world — so 
they will please stop crying. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER MAy 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Discontinue 

Please discontinue my subscription. 
The magazine asks for money to relieve 
hunger and misery from Asiatic and Afri- 
can peoples. I have traveled in France, 
Portugal and Mexico. These are your 
own Catholic countries. They are misera- 
bly poor, miserably misgoverned, misera- 
bly educated. Those people pray to God, 
but never get to work, or fight — except 
among each other. I cannot relieve men’s 
miseries whose philosophies are made for 
their rich lords and keep the masses poor 
and ignorant. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Salinas, Calif. 


After Ten Years 

It was with great pleasure that I read 
the article describing what a single Mary- 
knoll class accomplished in ten years. I 
sent in a donation ten years ago to help 
one priest in that class get to the mis- 
sions. I don’t think I ever made a better 
investment in my whole life. 

HELEN NORTON 

Philadelphia 


May the next decade be as rich in ac- 
complishment for the Maryknoll Class of 
42 as the first! I hope that the next 
report will be as fine but without. the 
snake bites, airplane crashes and war. 

HAROLD R. PATRICK 
Chicago 


First Gift 

In all the years I have been subscribing 
to MARYKNOLL — THE FIELD AFAR, I have 
never been able to send any money to 
help the missions. My husband left us 
seven years ago to go his own way. My 
daughter was only twelve at the time and 
my son not quite seventeen. He left to 
join the Navy, and is still in the service. 
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It was mighty hard trying to make ends 
meet while my daughter was in school, as 
I didn’t earn much. I still earn only 
twenty-five dollars a week. 

Every time I read the magazine, I wish 
I had wealth so that I could do some- 
thing. Finally I decided I would save a 
few cents each week for that purpose. I 
have been saving since the first of the 
year. It is only $5. I only wish it could 
be more. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Massachusetts 


Quest for Peace 

I believe the world is at war today be- 
cause men have forgotten God. Before 
we can ever hope for ‘‘world peace,” we 
must first have peace within ourselves. 

We, as individuals, should pray to 
God. We must pray first of all, for His 
divine forgiveness of our sins, the sins of 
our nation and the sins of the world. 
Once we have secured this peace within 
ourselves, it will spread to others — 
from person to person, from nation to 
nation. Then the people all over the 
world will truly be able to greet each 
other with these words, “‘Peace be with 
you — friend!’ 

JACQUELYN AIGELDINGER 

Mt. Penn, Pa. 


Goiter vs. Fish 

I read in your magazine the wonderful 
work your priests are doing, curing the 
Formosan people of goiter. But if the 
article is right, how can Formosans have 
this disease when they eat so much fish? 

MARGARET STRAUSS 

New York City 


M@ The fish are from homemade, fresh- 
water ponds and thus lack iodine, the goiter 
preventive. : 
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THE QUIET MAN 


The exiles, the sick, the needy, with their sad tales of wge, 


beat a path to his door where he unravels all their problems. 


BY MARK A. TENNIEN 


Bar THE northern tip of oval- 
shaped Formosa island is the city 
of Taipei. It is not a quiet city but 
in it works a quiet man, Father 
Francis J. O’Neill, Maryknoller 
from Providence, R. I. 

Taipei’s hawkers sing out for sales 
as they pull bicycle-wheeled carts 
loaded with pineapples, oranges, 
papayas, or melons larger than 
basketballs. Proud pedicab drivers, 
with cone-shaped bamboo hats, 
pump and wheeze and shout as they 
weave through traffic, pedaling their 
impatient passengers in trailer gigs. 
Coolies, with baskets of wares, chant 
what they have to sell, in rhythm 
with their springy walk, as they go 
dancing down the lanes. In the 
house next door is a school of music, 
where pianos are rented all day to 
students for practice. Even a quiet 
man is put to test by all this noise. 

Father O’Neill comes from the 
territory where Roger Williams 
staked: out claims, and called it the 
State of Rhode Island. Cocky resi- 
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< Father O’Neill’s sympathy for the miserable tends to take a practical 
turn. He aids Maryknoll’s campaign for the many goiter victims on Formosa. 


dents of this peewee New England 
territory call it the biggest little 
State in the Union. Though Father 
O’Neill declines to boast, we do 
know that mighty oaks spring from 
little acorns. He left his little State 
and went to Maryknoll 25 years ago. 
The course was finished in 1934, 
and he was sent to South China, to 
labor in the district of Toishan, the 
home of most of the Chinese who go 
to America. 

In 1939, the Japanese Army swept 
in and took possession of the area 
of his mission work. He matched 
wits with them to get around to his 
mission stations. Relief societies 
were building up; and when the re- 
lief agencies heard of Father 
O’Neill’s help to roaming refugees, 
they backed his efforts. Toishan be- 
came a relief center under his direc- 
tion. For two years the thinly spread 
Japanese troops of the Kongmoon 
area were in-again-out-again 
through Toishan. During the long 
interludes, the quiet man was throw- 
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ing all his energies into relief work. 
The mission hospital was short- 
handed so Father O’ Neill was called 
on to pinch hit in administering 
anesthesia for operations. 

The Japanese resented the defiant 
little man who ministered to the 
victims of war and bombings, and 
Father O’Neill became a marked 
man. After Pearl Harbor, a detach- 
ment of the Emperor’s soldiers was 
sent on a sally to Toishan, with or- 
ders to capture and remove the 
American priest. Some of his friends, 
erstwhilesentries for the city, warned 
him of approaching danger. He was 
quickly off to the hills, and took 
care of his flock from a mountain 
hideout. 

Messengers told him of a British 
Medical Aid group that had been 
established at Yanping. One of its 
functions was to care for American 
fliers shot down. Rugged life and 
scant food finally wrecked Father 
O’Neill’s health. One day the hack- 
ing cough brought ona hemorrhage, 
so the fagged missioner made his 
way over the mountains to the Medi- 
cal Aid group. The doctor’s verdict 
was tuberculosis, and Father O’ Neill 
was ordered to wait for a rescue 
plane. 

Before long some American fliers, 
shot down in combat, were brought 
in by guerrilla guides. Plans were 
made, and a rescue plane was called 
in by radio. Timing had to be per- 
fect. At the set hour, a sampan 
rowed them out for the rendezvous 
at sea. An American sea plane 
buzzed the sampan and dropped 
rubber boats — then landed close 
by. The downed fliers and Father 
O’ Neill quickly paddled to the plane 
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and were hauled inside. A Zero 
fighter appeared on the horizon, 
just seconds too late. 

Father O’Neill was flown to Kun- 
ming. That was late in 1944, and 
the missioner who had been in the 
mountains, cut off from mail for 
three years, caught up on the news. 
He was immediately sent home. 

In 1946, the quiet man was well 
enough to return to China. The re- 
lief agencies were calling for help, 
and the Maryknoll Superiors saw in 
Father O’Neill a natural, with his 
experience and his gift of sympathy. 
His assignment was the port of Can- 
ton, where he was to negotiate the 
entry and distribution of relief 
goods. In this job he was everybody’s 
servant, listening to a million gripes, 
pleas and complaints. It was just 
the place for an understanding, self- 
less, soft-spoken man of boundless 
patience, one who could give every- 
thing and expect nothing. Father 


‘O'Neill fitted the niche. 


The quiet man carried out his as- 
signmentas a great chapter of Amer- 
ican generosity in aiding war-rav- 
aged China was written, during four 
post-war years. Between tasks and 
duties that were legion, the experi- 
enced missioner was called to the 
hospital by the doctor to administer 
anesthesia. This hospital work 
turned out to be both a danger and 
a benefit, when the Communists 
came in 1949. 

One day he found a poor old man 
just this side of death. He got him to 
the hospital where an operation 
brought him back to health. This 
old man turned out to be the father 
of the Chief of Security Police when 
the Communists came. The returned 
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son, who had been away many years 
with the Communists, was told of 
the kindness of Father O’ Neill. Re- 
lief work was not hampered for many 
months after the Communists took 
Canton. But then came the unfor- 
tunate casualty, which brought the 
doctor and the priest up for a stern 
Communist inquisition. A cancerous 
woman died on the operating table. 
It might have gone hard for Father 
O’Neill, but the Security Police 
Chief, whose father the priest had 
saved, quashed the case. 

When the Communists had 
strengthened their organization, the 
screws began to tighten. Missioners 
everywhere were being arrested and 
thrown in jail or put under house ar- 
rest. With sweeping slashes, the Red 
sickle was now cutting down the 
work of every foreigner in China. 
One February morning in 1951, a 
policeman summoned Father 
O’Neill to headquarters where he 
was told: “‘Here are your travel per- 
mits. Please sign. You are to leave 
within four hours.” No argument, 
no delay, when a Communist Chief 
of Police speaks! 

Rejected and cast out by the peo- 
ple he came to help (almost an echo 
of the Gospel narrative), he left 
China. Mellowed by the bitter treat- 
ment of grim Communists, the quiet 
man went home, unembittered. 

In 1952, Father O’ Neill was again 
called from his home for assignment 
to Formosa, to aid the refugees who 
had escaped the Communist terror. 
He is lodged at No. 31 on Lane 83, 
in Taipei, Formosa. Beating a path 
to his door are people with tales of 
woe, misery and need, who pour out 
their stories to the quiet man. 
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Christmas Gift 
Subscription 
ORDER FORM 


for MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD AFAR. 
We shall send a new attractive 
Christmas gift card bearing donor's 
name, to each name, new or renewal, 
on your list. Use this form. Write 
extra names on a separate sheet 
of paper. Price $1 a year. 


















































From a Red China prison cell 
the author observed firsthand 


communism’s Messianic call. 


BY JOSEPH P. McGINN 


@ any Catholic who has lived under 
a Communist regime, especially if 
he has done a spell in prison, can- 
not fail to be deeply impressed by 
the striking analogy between com- 
munism and Catholicism. He sees 
also this all-important difference: 


Father McGinn after his Red release. 























OUNTERFEIT! 


HATE is the keynote, the essence, 
the active motive of communism; 
LOVE, of christianity. 

Communism is a grotesque mock- 
ery, yet a deadly serious one; its aim 
and intent are the exact opposite of 
Catholicism. Communism has aped 
the Church as to organization, ten- 
ets, practices, discipline — substi- 
tuting for each what we might call 
“‘an opposite number.” 

A dictator is the “Pope’’ of the 
Soviets, endowed by them with far 
wider infallibility than the Holy 
Father of Christendom. He is laud- 
ed as a god, praised sickeningly, pe- 
titioned most humbly, regarded as 
impeccable. Listen to a Moscow 
broadcast on a Soviet anniversary, 
and you will appreciate the truth of 
this statement. One powerful organ- 
ization communism maintains is the 
dreaded MVD. Master and minor 
commissars bear close resemblance 
in reverse to Catholic bishops and 
priests. The commissar is the base 
on which the Communist’s inverted 
pyramid is superimposed. He is the 
“know all the answers” man. 

The Communist opens his day 
with a song of hate (the Soviet 
morning prayer); is frequently ad- 
vised to think about assigned party 
texts (meditation); sings before 
meals, work, class (as we pray); 


‘scrutinizes conduct as to fidelity to 
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the Party line (examination of con- 
science); publicly admits his digres- 
sions (monastic chapter of faults). 

In prison we had “great silence”’ 
from early evening until dawn; 


processions, and big meals. Decora- 
tions (medals and holy pictures) 
are given for outstanding zeal for 
the Cause. Penance? Plenty of that 
in jail and when the purges take 


**Retreats’’ 
were solitary 
confinement in 
small, dark 
cells. The Reds 
have exactly ten 
command- 
ments; these are 
chanted aloud 


YOUR BIRTHDAY GIFT 
to the Christ Child this Christmas 
could be an offering to train young 
Americans for the Maryknoll priest- 
hood. To train one seminarian costs 
$500 a year. Perhaps you could 
give a part of this sum. 


place, which is 
about twice a 
year. The Com- 
munist sermons 
are tiresome ha- 
rangues, deliv- 
ered frequently 
and rarely last- 
ing less than an 


in unison daily, 
by all prisoners. Often we were told 
how guilty we were of sin — Com- 
munist sin; that is, internal or ex- 
ternal opposition to the Red regime. 
The downtrodden, long-suffering 
people are dragooned into proces- 
sions every few months. Red ban- 
ners fly. Everyone shouts, “Strike!” 
or “Kill!? instead of murmuring 
prayers; everyone sings revolution- 
ary songs instead of Catholic hymns. 
The Communists have their feast 
days, celebrated on the first of each 
month — celebrated by meetings, 


INDY ANN HAS A HATTY CHRISTMAS 


. hour. Constant- 
ly, while I was in prison, we were 
exhorted to “confess”; often told 
there was no hope of release unless 
we did. We were also told that we 
might gain “merit” by revealing 
the crimes of other prisoners. Chil- 
dren are taught to show their devo- 
tion by betraying parents. 

Even the Angelus has its counter- 
feit. Morning, noon and night in 
Canton, Communist songs are 
broadcast throughout the city. 

Can there be any doubt that this 
evil system had its origin in hell? 
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Hach 
Shining 
Hour 


@in THE ordinary course of 
the day, the missioner in 
Japan meets hundreds of peo- 
ple. None give him more pleas- 
ure and delight than do the 
children, who have catching 
smiles ready to break forth at 
the least provocation. 

In the pictures on these and 
the next pages, the mission 
camera records some of the 
small fry around the city of 
Kyoto. Study their faces, and 
you can’t help catching a little 
of their sunshine in your own 
busy day. 
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“Hello, Father!” 
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“To know them, is to love them,” writes one of our priests, about the 
children of Japan. Polite and cheerful, these typical youngsters have 
ready smiles despite the many adversities of their own arduous lives. 
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The Doctor Tells Us... 


“Last year 410,529 pa- 
tients were treated in 
our Maryknoll Sisters’ 
clinic in Pusan. The Sis- 
ters made 9,545 visits 
to the sick in their mis- 
erable shacks in this 
Korean city. There were 
2,342 baptisms.” 
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missions scattered over the globe, hundreds of others perform a sim- 
ilar service. Daily combating the forces of hate and evil in vital 
areas, they are, in a sense, Christ's ‘“‘shock troops” and YOURS! 


We’d Like to Tell the Doctor... 


that YOU are a member of the supporting force 
— helping to maintain a Sister-missioner for 
one or several days each month, at $1 a day. 


Let one of our Sisters serve as your personal representative in the fight 
against communism on the mission front. SHARE NOW in the works, 
prayers and sacrifices of a Sister-missioner; SHARE LATER in the 
reward of an apostle of Christ. 


MY GIFT TO THE CHRIST CHILD! 
MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


lenclose....... to aid in your work of Christlike charity. 
| wish to contribute toward a Sister-missioner's support for..... day (s) 
each month at $1 a day. 


Your monthly contribution toward-a Sister-missioner’s 
support may be omitted or discontinued at any time. 


There are 14 Maryknoll Sisters at the clinic. In more than 60 | 














‘Two In THE Busou 


The tribe’s elder statesman is touched in a strange new way. 


@ A YOUNG WOMAN was desperately 
ill and “‘wanted to die,” as the 
native put it. According to the mes- 
senger, the village was about six 
miles away, in the direction of 
Mount Lolia. That distance in a 


jeep would be nothing at all. Our 


friend forgot to add that at one 
point there just isn’t any more road. 
We had to make the last half mile 
on foot, through the brush. 

All this was new to me. I followed 
behind Sister, and my eyes and ears 
were alert to any sign of wild life. 
Nothing more dangerous than a 
couple of toads crossed our path. 
Finally we came to a clearing. 

There was a typical native village 
—mud huts with grass roofs, 
arranged in circular fashion — very 
clean, very simple. As we ap- 
proached, some of the people came 
to meet us. Sister was directed to the 
hut of the sick woman. Feeling 
myself useless in the sick room, I 
decided to try my newly acquired 
language on the people. 

I was aware of my limitations, but 
I was totally unprepared for what 
happened. Everyone listened polite- 
ly, but it was apparent that my 
words meant nothing to them. 
There was an embarrassed silence, 
while we smiled pleasantly at one 
another. Then a woman addressed 
me. I wished she would speak more 




































slowly. Finally, I understood: I had 
spoken in Swahili, the language 
taught in the schools, but these 
people could understand only Luo. 
There was not much conversation, 
for ‘‘thank you” and “‘you are wel- 
come”’ were about all the words I 
had picked up from the more-fluent 
Sisters who speak both dialects. 
There was a general feeling of 
relief when Sister returned to the 
group. She was much amused at my 
predicament. It reminded her of the 
time she had taken another Sister 
—as new as I —to shop at the 


“Look at that, Logi! Sister Margaret 
Rose can read her Swahili A-B-C’s.” 
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market. The new Sister decided she 
would keep her ears open and try to 
translate whatever she heard. A 
native came along and asked in Eng- 
lish if she were a stranger in town. 
Sister looked puzzled and turned to 
her companion to ask what the man 
had said. The mind plays strange 
tricks! 

As we were about to leave, one 
of the ancients of the village 
approached. He was dressed in an 
animal skin and carried a great 
stick. His toothless smile was gra- 
cious and friendly. Despite his years, 
he stood straight and tall. He in- 
vited us to his hut nearby and we 
seated ourselves on a bench outside. 

“Why have you come here?” he 
asked. 

‘For you, Grandfather,” said Sis- 
ter, “‘and for the others in this vil- 
lage and the other villages. You 
have lived a long time in the shadow 


Training future Sisters of Africa. 
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of lovely Mount Lolia. I suppose 
you have often gazed at this peace- 
ful countryside and wished that you 
might enjoy such beauty forever. 
That suggests why we have come — 
to tell you of a beauty that is ever- 
lasting, and of a love that has sought 
you, even here.” 

Sister’s words reminded me that, 
after only three years, we are ready 
to start a new house at Nyegina. 
This new mission will take care of 
a dispensary, a school to instruct the 
women in useful arts, and the native 
novitiate. 

Our first mission, Kowak, has 
continued to grow. Last year nearly 
two thousand patients a month were 
treated at the dispensary. Soon our 
school will need more classrooms, 
because the infant mortality rate 
has been lowered. Previously, a 
mother felt fortunate if she raised 
one child out of six. 

Baptisms have increased and the 
sacrament classes are growing. How 
I should love to have those back 
home hear the participation of the 
laity in the liturgy, here in Kowak. 
The whole congregation sings. And 
it is not unusual to hear native 
workers chanting the lovely Grego- 
rian as they work. 

The children are lovable and mis- 
chievous. At one moment they are 
shrieking with delight; at the next, 
they are dissolved in tears. 

Suddenly I was aware that Sister 
had stood up and was smilingly 
taking leave of our newly found 
friend. His gratitude spoke to me 
through his eyes, rather than the 
words he spoke. It was evident that 
his heart had been touched by a 
new love. 
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| For Your Christmas List 


BOOKS 
CALVARY IN CHINA Vivid, moving, 
spiritual. $3.50 


STONE IN THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
Spiritual thoughts of saintly Bishop Ford, killed 
by Chinese Reds. $3.00 


PANCHO OF PERU New ‘adventure story 
about the land of the Incas, by Fr. “= ™ 
2. 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Lots of Brothers and Sisters $2.00 
Horse for Christmas $1.00 
Long Road to Loting $1.00 
I Believe 25 
Hail Mary 25 


ALL FIVE BOOKS FOR $2.90 
HOUSE BLESSINGS 


distinctively pyraglassed, in gift boxes. 


HOUSE BLESSING , $3.00 
KITCHEN BLESSING (red or green) $3.00 


For the truly Catholic message of 
joy to all people use Maryknoll’s 
own Christ Child Christmas cards 
for your greetings. Cellophane 
package of 21 cards and envelopes 
$1.00 


Carton of 100 
assorted 
















NOTE CARDS 
MADONNA BOX 

A new box of 24 beautiful religious note cards. 
For Thank You's and other short messages, 
every box contains six each of four full-color 
reproductions of new paintings of Our Lady. 


$1.00 a box. 
. & ) 

ROSARIES 
FOR LADIES 
#308 Garnet $2.60 
#309 Clear or Sapphire glass $4.50 
#323 Mother of Pearl $7.00 
#324 Crystal, sterling $12.00 
FOR CHILDREN 
#321 Sterling with case $3.90 
FOR MEN 
#301 Man's black $1.90 
#311A Black with sterling $3.90 
#312 Boys’ black $1.10 















New 1953 Gift Wraps make 


your gifts more attractive! Twenty 


large sheets (20”x30”) beautifully 
designed, strong and flexible, with 
tags and seals to match. 


$1.25 a box. 


Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.0.,N.Y. 


Please send me: 


o$ ol a 





Mr. 
Mrs. 





0 Please bill me. 





Miss (please print or write your name clearly) 


Address. 





City. 
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A slit in the child’s face breathed out hot gasps over a hard, black tongue. 


- 


All I Had Was a Camera 


The visitor followed a line of 


pain to a gate called ‘‘Peace.”’ 


BY ELIZABETH REID 


wA LINE of people extended down 
the hillside to Pusan’s main street; 
I was seeing some of the 690,246 
patients treated by the Maryknoll 
Sisters since the opening of their 
free clinic in war-stricken Korea 
two years ago. 

The clinic is a collection of Japa- 
nese-style houses, scattered over a 
large garden on a hillside. A private 
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home before the war, the place is 
now the Maryknoll Sisters’ Clinic. 
The visible order within, where 
hundreds of patients had gained the 
coveted entrance, was an abrupt 
contrast to the chaos without. Pa- 
tients wait from before midnight to 
gain admission. 

Fourteen Maryknoll Sisters staff 
the clinic. Three Sisters are doctors; 
two are pharmacists; two are labo- 
ratory technicians; one is an X-ray 
technician. The other Maryknoll 
Sisters act as assistants and cate- 
chists. Twelve Korean Sisters also 
help; five of these are trained 


‘nurses. Five Korean doctors assist 


the Sisters. 
MARYKNOLL 








Many of the refugees who come to 
the clinic have tuberculosis. I saw 
children, whose wasted bodies were 
covered with newly applied plaster 
casts, lying in the sun. These chil- 
dren from the sidewalks and hillside 
shacks have no beds to lie on; each 
evening they return home on their 
mothers’ backs. 

An estimated six persons out of 
every 100 in South Korea suffer 
from tuberculosis. It is further esti- 
mated by medical authorities that 
from 200,000 to 300,000 are serious 
cases, with probably a similar num- 
ber in the arrested category. Over 
536,000 youngsters have been tested 
for tuberculosis. Almost 300,000 
have been vaccinated with BCG, 
the vaccine found to be most effec- 
tive against this disease. However, 
what has been done in this one field 
alone is but a drop in the ocean. 

I saw an anxious-looking mother, 
holding a dying child. A Korean 
Sister was talking earnestly with the 
mother. One of the Sisters told me 
later that, when a child appears in 
danger of death, the effect of bap- 
tism is explained to the parents. If 
the parents agree, then the Sister 
baptizes the child. Later the child’s 
home is contacted. Over 19,000 
home visits have been made. Many 
times the deathbed baptism leads 
the whole family into the Church. 
Over 3,800 Koreans have been bap- 
tized because of the clinic’s con- 
tacts. At present there are 864 under 
instruction in Catholic doctrine. 

Everywhere in the clinic, people 
were at work. Three Korean women 
in a hallway were busily sorting out 
samples of medicines sent by 
thoughtful doctors in the United 
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States. There is no waste; every little 
bit is salvaged. Another group was 
putting tablets and powders into 
packages, so that a constant supply 
would be ready to handle the steady 
flow of patients. 

Korean refugees earn about a dol- 
lar a day when work is available — 
enough to buy about ten ounces of 
rice. There are nearly a million ref- 
ugees in Pusan. The Maryknoll Sis- 
ters estimate that from 80 to go per 
cent of the sick refugees who come 
to the clinic every month are suffer- 
ing from diseases that are largely 
the result of malnutrition. 

Around another corner was the 
Sister who handles relief. Clinic pa- 
tients who are starving or are inade- 
quately clothed are given tickets; 
these are presented to the Sister 
who takes care of these matters. She 
gives clothing, rice and milk to the 
needy. If the patient is likely to 
need food for some time, then his 
or her name is added to the fast- 
growing list of regular recipients of 
relief. - 

While I was in the relief depart- 
ment I saw a grubby child divested 
of his rags, given a hot bath and out- 
fitted with a new set of clothing. 

“It’s not laziness or bad manage- 
ment on the part of the refugee 
mothers that causes such condi- 
tions;” Sister explained, “water is 
expensive in Pusan!” 

As the little fellow was carried 
away, a leper woman slid in beside 
the Sister. ‘“Here is my old friend,” 
said Sister, and at once gave the 
leper a bag of rice, some fresh 
clothes and a package of money. 

Of an estimated 40,000 lepers in 
South Korea, mqre than 12,000 are 
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being treated; but the rest have to 
fend for themselves, as best they 
can. This leper woman turns up at 
the clinic once a week. She would 
surely die if it were not for the help 
she receives from the Maryknoll 
Sisters. A nar- 
row stairway 


with smallpox — not a sound spot 
on the whole body. A slit in the 
child’s face breathed out hot gasps 
of breath over a hard, black tongue. 
All I had was a camera. It could 
not heal; it could only record this 

misery. I called 


leads up to a 
small room, 
overhanging 
the refugee- 
packed street. 
Here Monsi- 
gnor George M. 
Carroll,a Mary- 


DEADLINE — DECEMBER 31 


The United States Government be- 
lieves in charity as a guarantee of 
national security. That is why the 
Tax Man says that your contribu- 
tions to the Maryknoll Fathers are 
deductible when you are filling out 
forms for Federal Income Tax. 


to a Sister, who 
led the mother 
and child to the 
shade of a tree. 

Sister had to 
break the sad 
news to the 
mother that the 
supply of peni- 





knoll Missioner, 

lives and works. He is a tower of 
strength in the work of the clinic. In 
addition he serves as director of 
Catholic Welfare and chairman of 
the combined Church Relief Agen- 
cies. He has indeed a heavy pro- 
gram of “care for the churches;”’ he 
is unflagging in his efforts to meet 
the needs of his Korean flock. 

Late in the afternoon, I went out- 
side to see how many people were 
still waiting to get in. I saw a woman 
huddled near a wall, hugging a 
gray-blanketed bundle to her breast. 
She kept peeping at the bundle and 
looking up at me with longing in her 
eyes. After some coaxing, the moth- 
er let me see what was inside. ‘The 
blanket held a child of about three. 
The poor little thing was covered 


cillin had run 
out; but she brought water to mois- 
ten the child’s mouth, and later 
some rice to the mother. The refugee 
mother went back through the dusk, 
carrying her precious bundle — 
baptized now — another Christ, 
helping to fill up in his tiny, suffer- 
ing body what is wanted for the 
conversion of the world in our time. 
While chatting, we heard a cry 
and I saw Sister stoop to pick up a 
tiny, abandoned baby. Sister looked 
worn, when I saw her lift the scrap 
of humanity to her cheek, then gath- 
er it under her gown to make it 
warm. I knew then that all the toil 
and suffering of the Koreans whom 
she serves are her life, and her hope. 
It was for this that she came to the 
missions; this is her peace. 


PRIESTS from many parts of the world have complimented Maryknoll’s 
Father Francis J. Winslow for his fine studies in canon law. Father Winslow’s 
rich experience of over twenty-five years in this field gives mature stature to his 
two books: The Pauline Privilege and the Constitutions of Canon 1125 and Com- 
mentary on the Apostolic Faculties. Both of these books may be ordered from 


The Maryknoll Bookshelf. 
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@ THE YOUNG men who are training 
for the life of a foreign missioner are 
by nature vigorous and inclined 
towards fast-moving sports. Winter 
provides many opportunities for 
their active natures. 

Hockey is a favorite pastime, 
especially among those students 
from the northern states. The roller 
slide (left) that our students at Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., are starting down, builds 
up good momentum for the snowy 
hillside to which it leads. Other stu- 
dents, such as the major seminarian 
(right), take to the ski slopes. All 
this activity prepares the students 
for the time when they will be in 
the mission field. 
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The kiosk in the Major Seminary quadrangle (left) is framed by cloister 


and snow. Fading twilight finds our Glen Ellyn students (above) at play. 


“There Isn't Any More.” Tragic words 
for Maryknoll Missioners to have to say 
to helpless Chinese refugees holding 
empty rice bowls. If you could work 
among these people as we do, you would 
gladly make a Christmastide sacrifice to 
supply their food, medicine and shelter. 
We will stretch your $5 or $10 a long way 
for them. 


Chillan, Chile, Is Chilly. It is winter 
there when we are having summer; and the 
Maryknollers have no stove to warm their 
house. $100 would equip them for the cold 
weather. Who is really warm-hearted? 


White Milk vs. White Plague: $3 will 
buy enough milk tokeep a Japanese child, 
smitten with tuberculosis, alive for a 
month. Such a gift would be truly the 
milk of human kindness at Christmas. 


52 Cents a Gallon is the price of gas in 
Africa. Our missioners need it to reach 


their far-flung villages by motorcycle. - 


How many gallons for you? 


All Koreans suffer from scarcity of 

food, but Korean children suffer most.. 
Help us lessen their misery. Five dollars 

supports one child for a month. 


Borrowed Finery is better than none. 
May we buy fifty dresses, at $5 each, to 
loan to little Indian girls in Peru, to make 
their First Communion memorable? It 
would mean so much! 
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The Doctor Works For Nothing but 
all his skill is wasted if the poor people 
can’t buy the medicines he prescribes. 
Help us buy penicillin and streptomycin 
for our people in Bolivia! $5 — $10 — any 
sum will help to save lives. 


They Don't Know! Where in the world 
are Maryknoll’s Bolivian school children? 
They can’t tell, for lack of maps. We ask 
$10 to buy some maps to help these 
youngsters locate themselves. 


Statues of PatronSaints. “I’m anxious 
to put local wood carvers to work on 
these,’’ writes one of our missioners in 
Mexico, “rather than import foreign- 
made plaster statues. We need five 
statues. Each will cost sixty-five dollars.” 


$20 For Life. On Formosa, Chinese refu- 
gees from communism earn barely enough 
to stay alive. Often illness strikes, it takes 
the life of a father or mother of a family, 
leaving orphans to be cared for. Who will 
give $20 as a start for a loan fund to help 
save valuable lives in such emergencies 
on Formosa? 


Fruit Jars on the Altar. $20 is needed 
for vases so that there may be dignity in 
decorating a mission altar in Mexico. 


A Christmas Crib set can be supplied to 
gladden the hearts of. the people in a 
Maryknoll mission for $60. 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 
| understand Maryknoll Seminary has no permanent chapel. 
[] l enclose $______for the chapel. 
[] | shall send you $________each month for the chapel. Please 
send me a monthly reminder. 
My Name. 
My Addres 
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1. At the Maryknoll clinic in 
Korea, two ragged and starving 
boys waited for some medicine. 


4. Although starving himself, 
the smaller boy went to his 
brother to share his cookies. 


~ 


People ate Intetesting! 


2. Sister gave two cookies to 
one, then to the smaller who 
hadn't seen his brother helped. 


5. Sister Mercy watching this 
little drama of love and kind- 
ness turned to hide her tears. 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 


~ 


3. The smaller watched Sister 7 
leave, thinking that she had 
forgotten his older brother. 


6. “The poor are always reody 
to share the little they have,” 
Sister wrote later to Ma 





